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melted away. Precisely the same line of remark applies to the
methods often employed by the tutor in the adult education
movement.1 Perhaps academic teachers have something here
to learn from the teachers of voluntary adult classes.
(2)  As exemplified in schools for younger children, the pro-
ject usually involves a social situation of some kind, suqh as a
shop, a street, a post office, a farm; and it involves therefore  '
a good deal of hand-work.   But these attributes are not
essential to the idea of a project. If, for example, the children
have been constructing a post office, and if, on finding that
illiteracy is a serious disadvantage in the management of such
a concern, they become fired with an ambition to improve their
reading, writing and spelling, then these so-called formal
subjects acquire the essential attributes of a project. Any
activity may become a project, if pursued with wholehearted
purpose.
(3) We have said that dull lesson-learning, done at the
teacher's behest, is the precise opposite of the ardently pursued
activity that originates in the learner's own felt needs. But these
are two extremes, and there may be several stages between. In
other words, the spirit that animates a class of children at work
upon a project as commonly understood, may in some degree
be present in quite ordinary school work, even formal lessons
in reading and writing.  The best service which the project
method can render to education is to suggest that wholehearted
purpose on the part of the pupil should in the greatest possible
degree infuse the most ordinary of school lessons. The worst
service it can render is to' generate the notion that a certain
type of procedure, imitative of adult activities in real life, is
likely to prove a panacea for all the ills of school life.
An illustration drawn from personal experience may help.
The writer, at a certain stage of adolescence, became impressed
by what seemed to him the ordered and even beautiful sim-
1 See R. W. Rich in Adult Education in Practice, p. 131.